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Twenty years ago there was no lovelier piece of lowland 
scenery in Southern England, nor any more pathetic in the 
world, by its expression of sweet human character and life, 
than that immediately bordering on the sources of the Wandel, 
and the villages of Beddington and Carshalton, with all their 
ponds and streams. No clearer or diviner waters ever sang 
with constant lips of the hand which “giveth rain from 
heaven” ; no pastures ever lightened in springtime with more 
passionate blossoming ; no sweeter homes ever hallowed the 
heart of the passer-by with their pride of peaceful gladness— 
fain-hidden—yet full-confessed. The place remains nearly 
unchanged, in its larger features ; but with deliberate mind | 
say that I have never seen anything so ghastly in its inner 
tragic meaning—not in Pisan Maremma, not by Campagna 
tomb, not by the sand isles of the Torcellan shore—as the 
slow stealing of aspects, of reckless, indolent, animal neglect, 
over the delicate sweetness of that English scene: nor is 
there any blasphemy or impiety, any frantic saying or godless 
thought, more appalling to me, using the best power of judg- 
ment I have to discern its sense and scope, than the insolent 
defiling of these springs by the human herds that drink of 
them. Just where the welling of stainless water, trembling 
and pure like a body of light, enters the pool of Carshalton, 
cutting itself a radiant channel down to the gravel 
the human wretches of the place cast their street and house 
foulness.... And in a little pool behind some houses 
farther in the village, where another spring rises, the shattered 
stones of the well, and of the little fretted channel which was 
long ago built and traced for it by gentler hands, lie scattered 
each from each, under a ragged bank of mortar and scoria, 
and bricklayers’ refuse, on one side. 
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In these, the opening sentences of “A 
Crown of Wild Olive,” John Ruskin gives to us 
as an example of barbaric neglect a little Surrey 
village which even in his day was losing its virgin 
charms, and is now being rapidly encompassed by 
the all-embracing arms of suburban London. 
Though still retaining much of its pristine pic- 
turesqueness round the church and the High 
Street, the speculative builder has cut up most of 
the fine and expansive park, intends to transplant 
to America the magnificent gates and railings 
which adorn its western side, and even is to be 
allowed to fill up the pond that Ruskin so admired, 
and convert it into an eligible building site. The 
object of the present article is to attempt, with 
the aid of illustrations, to rescue from impending 
oblivion a place which still possesses so much in- 
terest and so many beauties. 

Carshalton has always been a place of some 
historic interest; and, though its notoriety was 
greatest in Queen Anne’s time, a few notes on 
earlier events may not be wholly out of place. 

The Carew family of Beddington were the 
owners of the manor in the early fifteenth cen- 
tury, and in 1550 it passed from them, probably 
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as a marriage portion to Sir John St. John, who 
sold a moiety in 1580 to Richard Burton. The 
son of the latter, Sir Henry Burton, in 1643 
mortgaged it to Dixie Long, of Lincoln’s Inn, to 
whom it was re-leased in 1647. After Dixie Long’s 
death it passed by inheritance to the Shorts, and 
was bought from them by Sir William Scawen in 
1712. The other moiety had already been bought 
by him in 1696 after changing hands many times 
since St. John parted with it in 1580. 

A reference to the accompanying plan of the 
village will probably give the best idea of its 
situation and form, with quaint old names for 
many of the streets, one indicating the village 
“‘pound,”’ removed last century. A local tradi- 
tion ascribes to unhappy Anne Boleyn the creation 
of a well, still to be seen near the church, which it 
is said gushed from her palfrey’s footprints as the 
ill-fated queen rode with her affectionate spouse 
to the palace of Nonesuch, hard-by. The walnut 
trees of Carshalton were formerly renowned ; and 
a feature, now unhappily disappearing, was the 
abundance of sweet lavender and other similar 
herbs. 

The parish church of All Saints has recently 
been so much modernised and rebuilt that practic- 
ally the only remaining portion of the former 
building is the south aisle, itself of no very great 





antiquity, having been erected about 1720 by those 
two zealous magnates, Sir William Scawen and 
Sir John Fellowes, whose imposing monuments 
adorn its eastern and western ends respectively. 
The former monument is particularly fine, and we 
illustrate it (p. 6). The iron railing surrounding 
it is worthy of attention, and compares well with 
the other fine examples in the village. The 
brightly-hued brickwork of this addition on the 
exterior gives a not altogether dissonant tinge of 
colour to the dull flint walls of the more recent 
work against the sombre shades of the churchyard 
yews. In the south-east chapel is an interesting 
memorial brass and also a Purbeck marble altar- 
tomb of the fifteenth century, both of which have 
already been described at great length in a former 
work.' Indeed the monuments in the church and 
graveyard are extremely interesting and will repay 
careful study. 

The view of the pond (p. 5) shows an old inn 
in the distance—the ‘‘ Greyhound.” This used to 
be a famous hostelry a century ago, chiefly owing 
to its proximity to the sporting neighbourhood of 
Epsom, and many were the cockfights and other 
manly sports that graced its rooms in those 
halcyon days. 

In the angle formed by West Street and Pound 
Street lies Carshalton House, which has had a 
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1 Surrey Archeological Society's Proceedings: Vol. VII., pp. 67, 125. 





varied history. It was built by Dr. Radcliffe, best 
known now by his benefactions to Oxford, but in 
his own day a famous Court physician, of somewhat 
blunt manners for his high vocation, and perhaps 
this native Yorkshire gift was responsible for his 
ultimate loss of favour with Queen Anne and his 
consequent collapse and decease at Carshalton in 
1714. After him Sir John Fellowes (a director of 
the South Sea Company) purchased the property 
and built the gates shown on p. 5. Among sub- 
sequent owners was Lord Chancellor Hardwicke ; 
and now, after many vicissitudes, including its use 
first as a cadets’ college and then as a boys’ school, 
this historic mansion has assumed the proud 
position of a seminary for young ladies connected 
with the convent of Our Lady of Dolours. To 
describe the house at length would unduly increase 
the extent of this paper, which professes to deal 
chiefly with those parts of the village likely to 
suffer in the near future at the hands of the specu- 
lative builder. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, the most interesting 
feature in Carshalton is a building that never was 
built, for in Carshalton Park it was intended to 
‘* palace,” as its designer describes it, which 
would vie in scale and grandeur with the greatest 
efforts of an era of huge and often unwieldy 
mansions. 

Sir William Scawen, the wealthy knight whom 
we have had occasion to mention above, an Alder- 
man of the City of London and a Director of the 
Bank of England, died in 1772, leaving his Car- 
shalton estates to his nephew Thomas. That 
worthy determined to build himself a mansion on 


erecta 


a scale suited to his ample means, and with a nice 
discrimination betook himself to Giacomo Leoni, 
a talented Italian who had been induced by Lord 
Burlington to come to England to edit an edition 
of Palladio. 

Leoni also edited the works of Alberti, and 
carried out numerous large architectural schemes, 
the best known of which is probably the great 
mansion at Moor Park in Hertfordshire. He 
remained in England till his death in 1746. A 
couple of extracts from his “‘ Alberti ’’ are curiously 
characteristic of the pedantic pomposity of his 
age: ‘‘ Oh how much has Regularity and Decency 
in this noble Art given way to Caprice.” And 
this: “‘ Be warned also, Reader, not to suffer your- 
self to be imposed upon by any that pretend 
mighty things in the Theory, but are not able to 
Draw; from which they excuse themselves by 
saying they have others that draw for them: Do 
not, I say, be imposed upon by them, for these 
Theorists are entirely deficient in the Practice.” 
At the end of this book, published in 1726 in 
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London, printed by Thomas Edlin and excellently — general lay-out of the house and garden, but un- 
illustrated with Picart’s engravings, is a supple- fortunately does not include in its scope the great 
ment of the greatest interest to us, and bearing gates or the ornamental canal and bridge, the only 
the title ‘‘ Some Designs for Buildings both Pub- — parts now remaining. From this block plan it 
lick and Private, by James Leoni, Architect.” may, however, be safely inferred that the house 
Here on eleven plates is represented the magnifi- was to stand near the present south wall of the 
cent scheme entitled “‘ A Country Seat for Thomas churchyard and the south wall of the modern 
Scawen, Esq.”’ (‘fat Carshalton, a delicious situ- Carshalton Park House (see pp. 3 and 10), Between 
ation” in the preface). To the said Thomas the east front and the gates was a terraced garden 
Scawen, Leoni dedicates all these engravings, and which Leoni thus describes: ‘‘ Behind the House 
we see his name as a subscriber for ‘‘ Two Setts, is a delicious Garden adorned with variety of 
one large Paper.” The first plate represents the Statues and Fountains, as also with a Canal of a 
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THE BRIDGE, CARSHALTON PARK. 


very noble length and breadth terminating in an 
ample and delightful Grotto, most artfully con- 
triv'd and adorned with a great number of rari- 
ties, according to a curious design invented by the 
Master of the House himself.’’ On the west side 
was another formal treatment, the axial line of the 
central block being prolonged down a fine avenue, 
broken by two large circular basins with statues 
in the centre as in Bushey Park, and terminated at 
its most westerly end by a triumphal arch. The 
frontage of the main block to east and west is 
about 160 ft., and the height to top of blocking- 
course 45 ft. On each side spring quadrant 
colonnades terminated on the north by a banquet- 
ing-hall, and on the south by steward’s offices. 
The front facades (to east and west) consist of 
a Corinthian tetrastyle portico flanked on both 
sides by five windows, separated by pilasters, in 
two storeys and a basement. The north and south 
facades are hardly so strikingly successful owing 
to the introduction of two additiona) storeys of 
small mezzanine windows, and to the much less 
imposing character of the portico employed. The 
huge Corinthian columns of the portico and pilas- 
ters of the main facade were to be 36 ft. 5in. in 
height and 3 ft. 6in. in diameter. Sculpture was 
to be used on the pediments on east and west, and 
figures adorned the salient points of the elevation. 
The whole was raised on a podium 7 ft. high. 

A design for the Orangery in the park is also 
appended, to be 160 ft. in length, flanked by a 


curious kind of pergola screen apparently of 


. M. Holbern. 


clipped yew, and with a strange trefoil cresting 
quite at variance with the staid Doric arcade 
beneath. One is not so impressed with the 
design of this building and its adjuncts as with 
that of the house itself. The stables were to lie 
between the central block and the north boundary 
wall, enclosed on east and west fronts by the 
curved colonnades and wings referred to above. 

Although Leoni himself tells us that ‘‘the 
materials were already prepared for building this 
seat,” it appears that only the gates, the canal, 
and the little bridge over it were ever carried out, 
though I am unable to discover the reason which 
compelled Scawen to abandon his scheme. Of 
the bridge we can only assume that Leoni was the 
designer from its excellent proportions. It spans 
one of the various little streams that go to form 
the Wandle, and is part of a formal water treat- 
ment, the stream being carried in a canal from a 
so-called grotto, now mutilated, across to the 
northern boundary of the park. A reference to 
the map will explain its direction. Unfortunately 
the photograph (p. g) has been taken since the 
diverting of the stream from its channel, this 
having been done recently to facilitate the neigh- 
bouring building operations. 

The entrance gates, with their piers surmounted 
by lead figures, are so thoroughly illustrated in our 
drawings and photographs that lengthy descrip- 
tion is needless. With the exception of Tijou’s 
work at Hampton Court, etc., we have in this 
country few examples of ironwork design on so 
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Princifal Floor Plan. 


ambitious a scale, and though we have here com- 
paratively little of the twisted and repoussé work 
that Tijou delighted so in, these beautiful lines of 
the scrolls give the simple bars quite as exquisite 
agrace. I would in particular call attention to 
the charming panels on each side of the gates 
proper, which strike me as perhaps the most 


~ypuny* 
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successful detail of 
whole. 

The piers are in Portland stone with richly- 
moulded panels, cornice, and base. On the 
reverse face, towards the park, is sculpture in high 
relief representing musical instruments, trophies, 
and game. Unfortunately I was unable to get 


an eminently successful 
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LEONUS DESIGN FOR CARSHALTON PARK. 


measurements or photographs of this work, as it 
is covered by protecting boarding prior to its ulti- 
mate removal. An especially good photograph of 
the brackets connecting these piers with the wall 
is shown on p. 7. 
: Lead figures of this date are far from rare, 
though one might hardly have expected them here 
since Leoni’s chief patron, Lord Burlington, cried 
them down in his writings. (He, however, had 
some in his garden at Chiswick.) Mr. Blomfield 
conjectures that these, in common with most of 


2 “History of Renaissance Architecture,’ pp. 382-3, 390, 392 





CHAMBER PLAN. 


the other similar work of that date, were from the 
lead-yard of John van Nost in Piccadilly, sold up 
in 1711.2, Another business under the same name 
seems to have existed in St. Martin’s Lane till 
1765. I am surprised to find that apparently 
Professor Lethaby ignores these examples in a 
fairly comprehensive list in his little book,* for 
though they are decayed in parts to a certain 
extent, the same can be said of many other well- 
known examples. Calling attention to the figures 
of Diana and Actaeon I will conclude by recalling 


3“ Leadwork,”’ by W. R. Lethaby. 
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LEONI’S DESIGN FOR CARSHALTON PARK. 
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Notes. : 


briefly in a few extracts the old story which is 
here perpetuated, from Addison’s metrical transla- 
tion, which, though a delightful rendering, is 
much too lengthy to quote in full: 

Down in a vale with pine and cypress clad, 

Refreshed with gentle winds and brown with shade, 

The chaste Diana’s private haunt. 


Here the bright goddess, toil’d and chaf’d with heat, 
Was wont to bathe her in the cool retreat. 


Now all undrest the shining goddess stood 


When young Actaeon, wildered in the wood, 
To the cool grot by his hard fate betray’d, 
The fountains fill’d with naked nymphs survey’d. 
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She, proudly eminent above the rest, 
With blushes glow’d ; such blushes as adorn 
The ruddy welkin or the purple morn. 


The man began to disappear 
By slow degrees, and ended in a deer. 


He behind him spies 

His op’ning hounds, and now he hears their cries. 
When now the fleetest of his pack, that prest 
Close at his heels and sprang before the rest, 
Had fastened on him, straight another pair 

Hung on his wounded haunch and held him there 
Till all the pack came up and every hound 

Tore the sad huntsman grov’ling on the ground.‘ 


MARTIN SHAW BriGGs. 


4 «Ovid's Metamorphoses,” Book III. (Translated by Addison.) 


Notes. 


The Charing Cross Catastrophe—Is Real Novelty Possible in Art ?— 
Sir Conan Doyl’s Archaeology. 


THE drawings, reproduced in another part 
of this issue, of the reconstruction and redecora- 
tion of the Avenue Theatre, which Mr. Cyril 
Maude had intended to open this month under the 
new title of “ The Playhouse,” have a melancholy 
interest as well as an architectural one. The 
theatre stands alongside the Charing Cross termi- 
nus of the South Eastern and Chatham Railway, 
the station being built on a viaduct; and the side 
walls, towering high above the theatre roof, sup- 
port a wrought-iron tie-truss roof of 164 ft. span. 
The southern end of this roof, immediately along- 
side the theatre, was under the process of repair 
and reglazing on December 5, when at about 
3.30 p.m. a railway official saw and heard the tie- 
rod of the second principal at this end break. He 
at once apprised other officials, and a warning was 
sent to the men working on the roof, and other 
precautions were initiated; but unhappily before 
much could be done the second truss fell in, drag- 
ging down the immense wind-screen at the end of 
the station. The latter and the truss in their fall 
knocked over about 8o ft. run of the west wall, 
weighing many tons, on to the roof of the Avenue 
Theatre, which collapsed, the debris falling mainly 
into the well of the auditorium. Apart from the 
lamentable mortality (there were six killed and 
over forty injured in the two buildings), the havoc 
wrought by the catastrophe, especially in the 
theatre, was very great. 

The pier supporting the truss with the faulty 
tie-rod was the first to fall on to the stage roof, 
directly after which the portion adjoining it and 
the wind-screen fell on to the auditorium. At the 


moment of the accident the weekly meeting was 
being held of the contractors, sub-contractors, 
and the architect, Mr. Blow, on the stage. The 
plans were laid out, and two minutes later these 
persons would have been seated round the table 
in the usual way. At the moment they were 
standing by the footlights under the proscenium 
arch which was the means of saving their lives. 
The fall of debris lasted about sixty seconds, 
nothing being seen falling for clouds of dust. 
The stone template supporting the faulty truss, 
weighing approximately 4} tons, fell on to the 
table on the stage, and near to it the iron tem- 
plate of the truss which should have been bedded 
into the stone. The iron dowels now show that 
they were not secured in any way to the stone 
template by either cement or lead. The tie-rod 
broke or the west side of the sixth bay (counting 
from tk 2 east side), 14in. from the thimble. On 
the tie-rod could be seen no vestige of paint. The 
portion of the west wall, supporting the roof, which 
collapsed, was thinly built in lime mortar, frac- 
tured and incapable of taking any lateral strain; 
the strength of the roof entirely depended on its 
tie-rods. The portion of the west wall brickwork 
which fell on to the theatre is in large masses; 
the gauged arched work has fractured through the 
bricks ; the remainder seem to have broken chiefly 
at the joints. The thrust of these masses of ma- 
terial falling on to the theatre was sufficiently 
great to send the wall facing Northumberland 
Avenue 4 in. out of the upright, buckling its cor- 
nice 10 in. out of the straight line. The girders 
to the two tiers, made by Messrs. Moreland, 
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Photo: 
The white cross marks the spot where the stone template of the faulty truss fell 


THE CHARING CROSS CATASTROPHE, 


VIEW FROM THE STAGE OF THE AVENUE THEATRE. 
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THE CATASTROPHE AT CHARING CROSS. VIEW IN AVENUE THEATRE 
FROM UNDER THE DRESS CIRCLE TIER, LOOKING TOWARDS THE STAGE. 
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Photo: H. Ting 
THE CHARING CROSS CATASTROPHE, 


THE BROKEN WEST WALL OF THE STATION AT THE SECOND TRUSS. 
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have become unseated in the 


east wall, ad- 


joining the station; otherwise they appear to be 
intact, which speaks well for their construction. 

Thus the work which was practically completed 
has been ruined; and many months must elapse 
before the theatre can be finished, even if the 
present design is persevered with. 


For the last fifty years or so the demand 
of the art patron and the critic has been for 
novelty in the design of the objects in all forms 
of art production, and for originality and _ indi- 
viduality in the producer. Style has succeeded 
style, licentiousness followed purism, archaistic 
rigidity given way to structureless curvature in 
the endeavour to tickle the artistic palates of 
patrons who, really inartistic at bottom, fancied 
themselves judges of artistic excellence and 
allowed the clever manipulator to tempt the 
guineas from their pockets with a show of 
something not yet possessed by other people. In 
architecture the appearance of originality was 
due in general to the discovery of some as yet 
unexploited corner of the world—as has been 
said, I think, by Professor Lethaby—or to some 
monstrous application of the constructional 
triumphs of the engineer. In painting (in Eng- 
land at least) after a period inspired by an 
attempt to return to the practice of the painters 
of the later Gothic and earlier Renaissance 
periods, and a continuation of the solid methods 
of technique in use on the Continent, the sugges- 
tiveness which always accompanies incompletion 
captivated the artistic mind, and artists seemed 
to compete as to whose picture should express 
the fewest facts of nature by various omissions, 
using the well-recognised properties of the sketch 
to produce what should have been a finished 
picture. On the Continent several strange manners 
have appeared, all of which are founded on ex- 
aggerations of what has been done before either 
in design or technique, the strangest in appear- 
ance, such as the work of the pointillistes, and of 
the Italian genius Segantini, being really an appli- 
cation of the technique of mosaic to a medium 
for which it is unsuited. In sculpture a period 
of reliance upon antique ideals has been followed 
by a copyism of the facts of nature which has 
become more and more close, curiously reversing 
the tendencies in painting; and the ancient use 
of colour, whether in material or by tinting and 
gilding the surface in places, has again attained a 
certain vogue. In pottery, novelty has been 
sought by the use of forms which are often un- 
suited to the material, as was frequently done in 
the eighteenth century, and by the rediscovery of 
the beautiful glazes of the Oriental potters and 
of the iridescent hues of the Hispano-Moresque 


pottery, and often with the most satisfactory 
results in the latter case, though the processes 
have sometimes been used to produce illegitimate 
effects, and so with other materials. 

In all these cases the novelty is apparent, not 
real, and if one comes to the detail of design the 
story is the same. For instance, the long, slightly- 
swaying line spreading into geometrical forms at 
intervals which circumscribe an arrangement of 
leaves or flowers, which has been pretty common 
on fabrics and wall papers of late years, is simply 
an adaptation of the fourteenth-century mode of 
filling a hollow moulding with carving. The 
licentiousness of curve in much of the so-called 
‘New Art” is the reproduction of the curves of 
seventeenth and eighteenth century design, with 
the omission of certain details, and the curious 
stiffnesses which sometimes accompany these 
curves and contrast them are found in very early 
design. The glazed bricks and tiles which appear 
here and there on the fronts of houses in city 
streets were used by the ancient Persians for 
facing a less resisting surface and for producing 
surface colour, the same reasons which are given 
for their use to-day. The structural use of iron 
is a modern invention, but at present it requires 
hardihood to assert that its use has produced 
art, though works which are impressive by their 
size are tolerably numerous. The delicate hues 
of modern manufactures have been anticipated by 
Oriental textiles and Byzantine enamels, and 
Coptic and Sicilian stuffs have suggested some 
of the most characteristic of modern flat designs : 
the glow and glitter of modern stained glass does 
not surpass that of the ancient work, and the 
attempts to evolve a new style of design in the 
setting out of the figures has proved how wisely 
the old men acted in surrounding their colour 
with silvery canopies and thus marrying glass 
and tracery. It is the partial knowledge of the 
designer and craftsman, and stil! more of the 
public, which causes the production and accept- 
ance of so-called novelties; greater knowledge 
would reveal their origin and relations. 

What then is the designer todo? Is he to be 
satisfied to reproduce the work of the ancients ? 
Or is he still to try to meet the demands of con- 
stantly changing fashion, which throws his care- 
fully thought out work aside as old-fashioned 
after a short time? It is useless to look for per- 
manent improvement in art matters under the 
latter conditions, and the former would be a dull 
proceeding, producing manipulative dexterity at 
the expense of mental development, though pos- 
sibly the esthetic sense would be better satisfied 
than by some of the most modern manifestations 
of novelty. But neither designer nor craftsman 
can escape from the spirit of his century, and a 
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difference must appear in work produced with 
freedom even if the same models are used. In 
this direction, a direction which most nearly 
approaches the conditions which prevailed during 
the best periods of art, both in the periods of the 
middle ages and the early Renaissance, when men 
were content to work in common on the accepted 
forms of the period, success is to be sought rather 
than in the endeavour to produce continual 
novelty. S.. 3. G. 


In the Christmas number of the Strand 
Magazine, in the story of ‘ Sir Nigel,”’ Sir A. Conan 
Doyle gives the following interesting information : 
‘* There were twelve bronzes in the little chapel. 
Two lay with the legs crossed, as belonging to the 
Crusades. Six others rested with their feet upon 
lions, as of those who had died in war. Four 
only lay with the effigy of their hounds, to show 





that they had passed in peace.” The date of the 
story is said to be 1348, so that we find in this 
“little chapel” more effigies in brass than are now 
to be found in all England of the same period. 
The Crusader idea was exploded years ago. And 
we find the effigies of those who did go to the 
Crusades with “‘straight legs”? and the ‘‘ crossed 
legs ’’ with those who did not. There is only one 
authenticated brass of a Crusader, Sir John 
Dabernon, 1277, and straight legged. As the last 
Crusade took place in the year 1272, the number of 
memorials of that period must be extremely small. 
The “ lion” and ‘‘ hound ”’ theories are ingenious, 
but not convincing if we take into consideration 
the number that are left of those who are known to 
have died at home, and not at the wars. From 
the architectural point of view, the illustration 
of the Cloister is extremely interesting, as we find 
there displayed tracery of the ‘‘ Perpendicular 
Period ”’ in the year of grace 1348. 
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NETHER SWELL MAnor.— This house is 
situated on a slope of a hill above a stream, 
faces due south, and is sheltered from the north 
and east winds by rising ground at the back. It is 
about a mile from Stow-on-the-Wold, and com- 
mands extensive views over Oxfordshire and 
Gloucestershire. The house, entrance lodge, and 
outbuildings, garden walls, terraces, and steps, 
etc., are all entirely new, and built from the 
local oolite stone, quarried on the estate; the 
roofs are covered with the Gloucestershire stone 
slates, wide at the eaves, and graduated in size 
and thickness to the ridge cresting, which is of 
stone. The chimney stacks are of stone; the 
garden walls are faced with Berkshire red sand- 
faced bricks, backed with stone, and coped with 
red tiles; the terrace steps and wing walls, etc., 
being all of stone. The planning and arrangement 
of the gardens, etc., are from designs by the 
architect. There are no special features in the 
house, except that it is quietly and simply treated 
in outline, detail, and composition, using as far as 
possible the local materials. The staircase and 
floors, etc., are of oak. The drawing-room, 
library, and dining-room decorations were, at 
Sir John Scott’s wish, designed and executed 
by M. Marcel Boulanger, of 2, Rue de Sully, 
Paris. Everything else was designed by the 
architect, Mr. E. G. Dawber. The carving 
over the entrance was executed by Mr. A. 
Broadbent, sculptor, of London. The general 
contractots were Messrs. Hayward & Wooster, of 
Bath. The bricks for internal work were from 
Lord Redesdale’s yards, Aston Magna; those for 
the garden walls were from Hermitage Works, 


near Newbury. Mr. John H. Pye, of Moreton-in- 
the-Marsh, supplied the casements, casement fit- 
tings, and leaded lights; Messrs. Bratt, Colbran 
& Co., of London, the stoves and grates; 
Messrs. Perry & Co., of London, the electric light 
fixtures; and Messrs. Tautz & Co., of London, 
the wall papers and hangings. The gates to the 
entrance lodge were executed by Mr. W. Smith, of 
London; the heating apparatus by Mr. William 
Gould, of London; and Messrs. Spenser & Co., 
of Stratford-on-Avon, carried out the electric 
wiring and the electric bell and telephone instal- 
lations. 


BIBSWORTH, WORCESTERSHIRE. — This 
house is situated about a mile or more out of 
Broadway, on the slope of the Fish Hill, over- 
looking the Evesham vale. It is built of local 
stone from the Broadway Hill quarries, with stone 
slate roof, and oak window frames and leaded 
lights. It is simply treated both inside and out. 
The house and the lay-out of the gardens, etc., as 
shown on the plan, were designed by and carried out 
under the supervision of the architect, Mr. E. Guy 
Dawber, of London. Mr. A. Broadbent executed 
the carving work. The general contractors were 
Messrs. Espley & Co., of Evesham ; Mr. John 
Pye, of Moreton-in-the-Marsh, supplied the case- 
ments, fittings, and leaded lights; Messrs. Spenser 
& Co., of Stratford-on-Avon, carried out the elec- 
tric light installation and plant and the bells; the 
heating apparatus and hot-water circulation were 
executed by Mr. William Gould, of London; and 
Messrs. Boobbyer, of London, supplied the door 
furniture, locks, etc. 
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NETHER SWELL MANOR. GROUND PLAN. 


E. GUY DAWBER, ARCHITECT. 
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Photo: E. Dockree 
NETHER SWELL MANOR. DECORATION IN DRAWING-ROOM. 


DESIGNED AND E CUTED BY MARCEL BOULANGER, 
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BIBSWORTH, WORCESTERSHIRE, GROUND PLAN, 


FE. GUY DAWBER, ARCHITECT. 


RECONSTRUCTION OF THE AVENUE THEA- 
CHARING Lonpon.—We give a 
number of illustrations showing the design for 
reconstructing and redecorating this theatre, which 
work was in progress when the building was 
wrecked by the fall of the roof at Charing Cross 
Station, alongside. 

Examining the plans it will be seen that in spite 
of the narrowness of the site all the L.C.C. re- 
quirements were satisfied, and that the auditorium 
accommodation is ample and comfortable, and 
the exits well arranged. The entrance hall gives 
access to the stalls area and to the two stairs to 
the dress circle. At the back of the stalls three 
large doors lead to a promenoir of imposing height, 
contrived in the space afforded by the cantilever of 
the dress circle; this promenoir being connected 
with the entrance hall, the cloakrooms, bar, and 
lavatories, and also to a special exit. 


rRE, Cross, 








Another 
extra exit from the stalls opens directly to the 
street. The dress circle is reached direct from 
the entrance hall by two short stairs of twenty- 
three steps, and two symmetrical exits are provided 
at the top and bottom part of this tier, the bottom 
exits being managed under the cantilever of the 
dress circle. This unusual but very effective 
arrangement of exits is necessitated by the 
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narrowness of the site, which does not allow of 
side passages. 

The royal box on the dress circle level is reached 
from the street by a lift, and by the same means 
is connected with a royal sitting-room under the 
stalls. The gallery tier is provided with an exit 
at each side leading to two stairs winding down 
over each other round a thick pier. 

The rake of the tiers is slow and easy, and 
almost a full view of the whole height of the stage 
and auditorium will be had even from the back 
rows of each tier. The stalls floor has an unusual 
rake so that each spectator can easily see over the 
heads of the spectators in front of him. The 
seating is comfortably spaced. The stalls are 
armchairs, the rows being 3 ft. g in. apart, leaving 
ample room for spectators to walk through with- 
out touching the knees of those already seated. 
The architectural treatment of the auditorium is 
specially monumental and on a very large scale. 
A large cupola forms the ceiling, and is supported 
on the stage side by two pendentives decorated 
with large trophies, and on the gallery side by an 
arch across the theatre. Two royal boxes deco- 
rate each side of the proscenium arch, caryatides 
at the sides of the lower boxes supporting the 
balconies of the boxes above, and the latter are 
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THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE AVENUE THEATRE, LONDON. 


THE AUDITORIUM FROM THE DRESS CIRCLE. 


DETMAR BLOW AND FERNAND BILLEREY, ARCHIIECTS. 


covered with long draperies hanging from the 
arch. 

The lighting is confined to a large crystal 
chandelier hanging from the centre of the cupola 
and to a wide ornamented ring round the cupola 
with lighted globes inserted in the decoration. 
Two old-fashioned lanterns fixed on standards at 
each side of the dress circle add picturesqueness 
to the illumination. The usual brackets in front 
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aoa 


of the balcony tiers are purposely omitted, and the 
back rows away from the cupola lighting receive 
light from wall brackets. 

The whole of the cupola, pendentives, and 
proscenium arch and a large panel on each side 
wall are to be covered with decorative paintings 
by the French artists, Messieurs Bremond and 
Tastemain. Thetwo side panels—which we illus- 
trate—represent the origin of modern comedy, one 
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THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE AVENUE THEATRE, LONDON. 


THE DROP CURTAIN. 


BORDERS AND ORNAMENT BY M. GOBBE-DUVAL. 


side being the Italian comedy with the traditional 
characters of Pierrot, Harlequin, and Columbine: 
the other side illustrating Shakespearian drama by 
a scene from A Midsummer Night's Dream. The 
whole is to be painted in the manner of Watteau, 
and harmonises with the ornamentation, specially 
studied by French artists called over for the pur- 
pose, in the style of Delafosse. Most of the detail 
is originally treated and different from the usual 
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PANEL BY MM. BREMOND AND TASTEMAIN. 


run of theatre decoration. The hanging draperies, 
old-fashioned lanterns fixed on standards, and 
open-work gilt balustrading to the tier fronts, add 
novelty and character to the composition. 

The architects for the reconstruction are Messrs. 
Detmar Blow and Fernand Billerey ; the general 
contractors are Messrs. Patman & Fotheringham; 
and Messrs. Maple & Co., Ltd., are entrusted with 
the general decoration and upholstering. 
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GROUND. (See plans below.) 


The 


Architectural 


Association 


Students’ Work. 


THE accompanying designs and sketches 
are a small selection from the work of the students 
placed highest in order of merit during last session 
at the Evening Continuation School of the Archi- 
tectural Association, under the mastershipof Mr. T. 
Frank Green, the order being :—1st, Arthur Wel- 
ford ; 2nd, J. K. Ground; 3rd, Guy St. J. Makin. 

The sketches of old work here illustrated are 
from the independent work of students during 


vacations, etc. Sketching visits are held during 
the term, so that students may, under the personal 
direction of the master, fit themselves for un- 
assisted study in this direction in the holidays. 

The drawings now illustrated are by third-year 
students only. In the fourth year more advanced 
work is done in the study of historical buildings 
as well as in design and construction, and we 
hope to illustrate some of this later on. 
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HOLLINGBOURNE MANOR. 


SKETCH BY G. ST. J. MAKIN. 
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THE LONG GALLERY, CHILLINGFORD HOUSE, MAIDSTONE. 


SKETCH BY J. K. GROUND. 
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A Sketch of Irish Ecclesiastical 


Architecture. 


V.—EARLY IRISH STONE-CARVING. 

In the first paper we saw what sort of decora- 
tive work was done in stone by the Irish sculptors who 
adorned the great pagan sepulchres at Newgrange 
and elsewhere. As has been already suggested, it is 
a puzzle that we cannot trace a continuous progress 
from the early promise there shown. Whatever the 
causes may be (and there do not appear to be any 
known facts which indicate them) we seem in the 
Christian stone-carving to begin almost from the be- 
ginning—with mere incised work. Of this kind are the 
crosses cut on pillar-stones—such as that on St. Man- 
chan’s grave near Dingle 2’—the cross being some- 
times, aS was so common in France and Italy, con- 
tained by a circle (which was originally a wreath). At 
Kilmalkedar there is a stone inscribed with the letters 
of the alphabet in their very early Irish form, and a 
cross in which the ends of the incised lines wind round 
in spirals; this carving is variously assigned to the 
sixth, seventh, or eighth century. Crosses thus ter- 
minated occur on some of the many grave-slabs *! pre- 


served at Clonmacnoise. In the same place there is 


(or was) ** a cross fully developed into that shape, so 
common in Ireland, in which the arms pass through 
the circle—upon the grave-slab of one Cellach, which 
probably dates from the early part of the eighth cen- 
tury. Another there, to Cuindless, of similar shape, 
is almost certainly of that date. In other examples 
across of varying shape is framed by lines along the 
margin of the stone. This is usually the least suc- 
cessful form, at all events to the modern eye, to which, 
where the cross is at all plain, it unavoidably suggests 
a window-frame. A form of cross also appears, probably 
as early as the seventh century, in which the arms start 
from a circle in the middle and end in semicircles; 
there is anexample of it upon the grave of Colomban. 
A small memorial slab with a similar cross was found 
in the cemetery of the nunnery at Hartlepool, founded 
a few years before 650 A.D. 
North of England with the Irish, through Iona and 
otherwise, was specially close about that time, and 


this helps to make an early date probable for the first 


The connection of the 


appearance of this form of cross in Ireland; it was 
still commonly used there—in an elaborated form—as 


late as the eleventh and twelfth centuries. Among 


other shapes a Latin cross merely cut away at the 


2” See Article I., p. 286. 
21 One of these (illustrated) is probably the tombstone of the 
Tuathal who died in 809 a.p This ornamentation of crosses is 
found in Italy (where it was probably derived from Greece), ¢.g., 
on the Sarcophagus of Archbishop Gratiosus—who died in 788 
in the church of S. Apollinaris, near Ravenna. See Cattaneo, 
Architecture in Italy from the Sixth to the Eleventh Century, p. 200. 
2 A large number of grave-slabs are copied in Miss Stokes’s 
Christian Inscripticns in the Irish Language. Many of these were 
drawn by Dr. Petrie; some have since disappeared. Those 
that I have seen in general bear out the accuracy of the copies. 





intersection of the arms is not very uncommon, and 
naturally still plainer forms are found. We car 
distinguish certain usual types, but the variety in the 
Irish crosses, both standing and on slabs, is, not onl} 
in ornamentation but in outline, very great indeed. 

In the ninth century, at all events, more elaborat 
ornament was often added to the crosses, whether by 
incised work or in low relief. And before proceeding 
further, it will be best to give a very brief sketch o 
the most characteristic designs in early Irish ornamen 
tation. 

(1) There are spiral patterns, which we have already 
seen in a simple form upon the stone at the entrance t 
the Newgrange Cairn. Something like these simple de 
signsisstill used in later Irish ornament (as in the Book of 
Kells); but it is at least extremely probable that the freer 
and more artistic use of this decoration—in particular, by 
making the lines which form it diverge soas to produce 
what is called the ‘ trumpet-pattern '—was due to the 
imitation of ‘¢ Italo-Greek foliageous scroll-work, result- 
ing from the Gaulish tribes coming in contact with 
classical civilisation during the two or three centuries 
preceding the Christian era’’—the ‘trumpet’ form 
being suggested by the ‘Greek Honeysuckle’ (which 
appears in Phoenician ivory-work of the eighth or ninth 
century B.c., found at Nimrad) in the shape which 
that ornament had assumed on Athenian vases of 
about 300 B.c., and on Apulian, Campanian, and 
Etruscan vases copied from these. (The ‘ Honeysuckle,’ 
as found in Assyria, is derived from Egyptian represen- 
tations of the lotus.)?8 This ‘ Late-Celtic ’ 
is found in pre-Christian work (of bronze, for instance) 
on both sides of the Irish Channel, though it reached 


ornament 


its full perfection among the converted Irish, as is 
evident in the MSS., such as the Book of Kells, the 
Lindisfarne Gospels, and the Book of Durrow, which 
last shows a specially artistic example of its use in the 
frontispiece to the Epistle of Jerome. One form of 
the decoration, which—dating from pre-Christian 
times—is common on tombstones and elsewhere, con- 
sists of three (or sometimes two) spiral figures whose 
pear-shaped ends are grouped round one point, inter- 
locking, and forming a sort of whirligig or catherine- 
wheel. A similar arrangement is found in Gothic 
tracery, particularly in Scotland; and this very form 
appears, curiously enough, on the flag of Korea. 


The form of epitaph almost always is ‘‘oroiT (abbreviated OR) 
po (or AR)"’ and the name; i.e. ‘‘ A Prayer for '’—So-and-So. 

28 See Romilly Allen, The Early Christian Monuments of Scotland, 
p. 369, etc., and a paper in Archeologia, Vol LII., p. 315, etc, 
On a Late-Celtic Urn-field at Aylesford, Kent, and on the Gaulish, 
Illyro-Italic, and Classical connexions of the Forms of Pottery and 
Bronze-work there discovered, by Arthur John Evans, F.S.A.; also 
specimens of that style from Aylesford and elsewhere, and vases 
in the Fourth Vase Room, in the British Museum ; ivories in the 
Assyrian galleries there; Flinders Petrie, Egyptian Decorative 
Art, and Prisse D’Avennes, Histoire de l' Art Egyptien. 
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GRAVE-SLAB OF SUIBINE, CLONMACNOISE, 


Cc ” 
“SVIBINE M MAILZHVMAI.” 


GRAVE-SLAB 
tULLYLEASE. 

“[1Hs] XRS 
QUICUMQU HUNC TITULU[M] LEGERIT 
ORAT PRO BERECHTUIRE.” 





GRAVE-SLAB OF MUIRGAL, CLONMACNOISE., 


** MUIRGAL AE.” 








GRAVE-SLAB OF GILLACIARAIN, CLONMACNOISE. GRAVE-SLAB OF CUINDLESS, CLONMACNOISE,. 


“OR AR GILLAGIARAIN.” “OR AR CHUINDLESS.” 

































(2) Next, there are various key-patterns. These do 
not (I believe) appear in Irish pre-Christian work ; 
and, though they are found in very distant countries, 
such as Japan and Mexico, and might in general be 
regarded as ‘‘straight-lined spirals,” it is probable that 
the germ of them was suggested to the Irish by the 
key or fret-patterns (derived from Egypt) which are 
found on Greek vases—even those of extremely early 
date—and were borrowed by the Romans; one form 
of these is itself commonly found in Ireland unaltered. 
Such designs are employed extensively and most 
effectively in MSS. and upon the grave-slabs and High 
Crosses, the idea being worked out freely and artistically 
so as to give much pleasing variety.*+ 

(3) MSS., such as the Book of Kells and the Lin- 
disfarne Gospels—whether written in Ireland, or in 
monasteries of Irish foundation and under Irish in- 
fluence in England and abroad—are full of interlaced 
ornament; and in Ireland it gradually prevailed over 


the other forms of decoration, and is often thought to 





LARGER CROSS, CLONMACNOISE. 





lozenge in a Roman mosaic found in Threadneedle Street, now 
in the British Museum, and in a very early Egyptian example. 






586 A.D. 





24 It is said to be characteristic of their Celtic treatment that 
the lines often run diagonally. But these follow the outline of a 


25 Interlacement is not found in the Syriac MS. by Rabula, of 
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have been invented there. But it really comes in wit! 
Christianity, though its source is uncertain. It is found 
extensively in the East—elaborately worked out in 
Armenian Churches, in Coptic and Ethiopic and Arabic 
MSS. Even if these Eastern examples are later than 
the first employment of this ornamentation in Ireland 
they may probably represent an earlier use, and the 
Irish may have seen it first in MSS. brought from the 
East. Simple interlaced work in stone of the fifth and 
sixth centuries is also found in the churches and houses 
of Central Syria*> (drawn and described by the Mar- 
quis de Vogiié). Weare thus reminded of the “‘ Seven 
Egyptian monks ’”’ who settled in Ireland, as well as of 
the many more or less obscure signs of a connection 
between that country and the East. Besides this, the 
simple interlaced patterns which occur in ivory work 
by Pheenician artists (of about 850-700 B.c.) found at 
Nimrid appear also on Greek vases and on Roman 
mosaics, and one or two much more elaborate designs 
on pavement of this kind, of about the first century a.p., 
have been found at Ephesus.?é 
The same idea is carried out 
later in stone work in the church 
of St. Clement at Rome, at 
Grado, and Ravenna, these in 
stances probably belonging to 
the sixth century a.p. Again, 
there are examples of interlaced 
work on Merovingian buckles 
from Northern France in the 
British Museum. The examples 
mentioned are, for the most part, 
simple compared with much of 
the Irish work, but might, 
whether copied in MSS. or de- 
scribed by Irish pilgrims, have 
As to the 
ultimate origin of these patterns, 


suggested the idea. 


which are found in various parts 
of the world, there is, of course, 
no difficulty—a climbing-plant, 
a basket, the print of a rope tied 
round a jar before it is baked, 
or a tangled fishing-line, would 
readily suggest them.?7_ But, as 
a fact, interlaced ornament does 
not seem to have been used by 
the Irish until after they became 
Christians. 

From whatever source the 
Irish may have adopted the 
idea of interlaced work, they 
elaborated it with immense in- 
genuity and artistic skill and 
with almost miraculous accuracy 


in drawing. And they were not 





26 See specimens from Britain and elsewhere in the British 
Museum, and Wood, Discoveries at Ephesus, p. 148. 
27 There is some simple interlaced ornament on the crosses at 


Kilklispeen, and on one of those at Kilkieran, distinctly suggest- 
ing basket-work. As to the marks of a cord upon pots, made be- 


fore baking, see Flinders Petrie, Egyptian Decorative Art, p. 92, etc 
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BOOK OF KELLS. 


content with treating it merely as an arrangement of 
bands passing under and over themselves and one 
another and through knots of different forms, marked 
out and enriched (in the MSS.) with brilliant colours ; 
for these bands (and other forms too, such as spirals) 
often terminate in heads, or are made altogether to 


FIRST PAGE OF ST. JOHN’S GOSPEL. 


assume grotesque shapes, more or less complete, of 
snakes, lizards and other animals, birds, and even men. 
Interlaced as well as other designs, probably first 
worked out in the books or in metal work, are repro- 
duced upon the grave-slabs and High Crosses. 

It will be well here to state some more or less certain 












SMALLER CROSS, CLONMACNOISE. 


dates for one or two of these MSS., the character of 
whose handwriting shows ‘close relationship with the 
Roman half-uncial writing as seen in the MSS. of 
Italy and France dating from the fifth or sixth cen- 
tury.’’** Most certain of all is the date of the Lindis- 
farne Gospels (in the British Museum), which was 
completed—except the glosses, but with its decoration 

between 698 and 721 A.b. (or 740 at latest), in Eng- 
land, but under Irish influence, though its figure- 
High authorities 
fix the date of the Book of Kells—‘*the most 


drawing is not derived from Ireland. 


beautiful book in the world” (if its representations 
of men and animals are left out of the account) 
to somewhere about the year 700; others, however, 
place it as much as a century later. But before 
such skill could be reached, the artists of these 
MSS. must, one would think, have had a good many 
predecessors. 

(4) The pictures of animals and men in purely Irish 
MSS. stand, as has been suggested, in marked con- 
trast to the merely decorative drawing. The quality 
of these representations varies considerably, but the 
most successful hardly rise above mediocrity. The 
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28 Sir E, Maunde Thompson, Gree’ and Latin Pal@ozraphy, p. 237. 


picture of the Virgin and Child in the Book of Kells, 
which has in general a very Byzantine appearance, 
does show some feeling on the part of the artist. 
But in general the drawing is very stiff and poor; 
and not merely are the symbols of the Evangelists 
treated mainly as fields for colour and for patterns 
(as is the case in the Book of Durrow with the lion 
of St. Mark, while St. Luke’s ox, though it has a 
rather good head, is provided with green and brown 
top-boots), but the Evangelists themselves are some 
times treated on similar principles, and so are even 
still more sacred subjects—the merely decorative treat- 
ment of a scene which the early Church studiously 
avoided representing, as shown ina psalter preserved at 
St. John’s College, Oxford, is better left undescribed. 
Doubtless the Celtic artist, without intentional irrever- 
ence, was carried away by his love of decoration, 
Thus Irish figure-carving on the High Crosses had 
but poor help from the art of the MSS. 

(5) On some of the crosses—as upon the perfect 
cross in the churchyard at Kells, and on the eastern 
side of the smaller cross at Clonmacnoise—a vine is 
introduced, growing more or less in spirals, with birds 
and animals feeding on the fruit. This form of orna- 
ment occurs also on the crosses at Bewcastle and at 
Ruthwell, and is plainly borrowed from Italy or the 
East; it is found (naturally, or more or less conven- 
tionally treated) painted in the Catacombs, carved on 
various early sarcophagi in Italy and France, and on 
the doors of a church of the eighth century at Civi- 
dale in Friuli, as well as in examples from the first 
to the seventh centuries in Central Syria. It is not 
Christian in origin, though it was doubtless used by 
Christians with a double symbolic meaning. In 
general, such ornament as is founded on plants (whether 
the vine or others) is highly conventionalised in Irish 
work, both in MSS.—such as the Book of Kells?*—and 
upon stone, and often merges in mere interlaced o1 
spiral patterns. As one instance of it, we may notice 
the sceptres held by angels in the picture already 
mentioned in the Book of Kells, and by a figure, who 
is probably St. Luke, in St. Chad’s Gospels, which are 
preserved in the Cathedral Library at Lichfield. 

The chevron is also found, and other rectilineat 
designs; and there is a strong tendency in the MSS. 
to enclose different bits of decoration—of key-patterns 
or interlaced work—in pannels, which is also charac- 
teristic of the High Crosses. The edges of these 
crosses—or of the pannels—often assume the form of 
mouldings, sometimes (as at Kilklispeen, Kilkieran, and 
elsewhere) of cable-pattern. All the elements of deco- 
ration are thoroughly assimilated and harmoniously 
combined, and, except in the imitation of natural forms, 
show great artistic power, far surpassing their proto- 
types. 

(To be continued.) 


28 There is said to be no use of such ornament in the Lindisfarne Gospels, and this is thought by many to indicate their 


earlier date. 
























